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RISE AND FALL OF THE | 
DAILY FLAMBLAU. 


Towarps the close of 185-, from reasons which the | 
curious are at liberty to guess, I was persuaded to 
give up my practice at the bar of Ditchville, and 
amalgamate my prospects with those of the Daily | 
Flambeau, a penny paper projected in that city by | 
a limited liability company. 

The project sprang, phcenix-like, from the ashes of 
an old weekly, one of those once well-fed fourpence- | 
halfpenny concerus which turned faint when the | 
stamp-act was repealed, prophesied woes and dis- | 
asters from the influx of cheap trash, and after | 
subsisting a while on its own fat, died inch by inch. 
This weekly, the Saturday Watchman, was in its day | 
no mean power in the state. Prior to ’32, it had 
hinted at mysterious messages from the sergeant-at- | 
arms ; ithad been quoted in the Commons by O’Connell ; | 
it was seldom for three months at a time clear of the 
law-courts, and was often mulcted in heavy damages. 
Few people now a days know, or care to know, the | 
name of the editor of their newspaper; but the | 
Watchman was nothing to its readers if not Peter 
Rusk—one of the olden school who did not so much | 
as know what a literary elegancy was, who had only 
an incidental regard for grammar itself, but who drove 
his opinions through all opposition with a coach-and- 
four-like air of overbearing decision. No dyspeptic | 


THE 


obeyed. Even to-day, on this bright June day, some 
pair of wood-cutters leaning for a minute on their 
axes ; some coterie of blue-aproned weavers sunning 
themselves for a moment round the shop-door in the 
village-street ; some brace of mechanics working at 
the same bench in Ditchville ; some civic authorities 
pausing on the street to exchange snutf-boxes and 
blow their noses at each other—by one or other of 


| these, I warrant, Peter is even now quoted as a 


party mercifully removed before local affairs had 
reached this alarming crisis, or as one by whose 
advice Mr Gladstone might profit; or, generally, as 
a ‘terrible hand,’ whose like, take him for all in all, 
will never be seen again. 

Peter died long before the repeal of the stamp-duty, 
and his decease might be cited as his most politic act ; 
for there would have been little room for him, when 
newspaper development, escaping the compression of 
taxes, sprang up a steam-snorting giant, scattering 
broad-sheets like snow-flakes. 

When the Watchman expired, the proprietors found 
it impossible to dispose of the buildings, furnishings, 
and plant, except at a ruinous sacrifice. It then 
occurred to them that they could not decently with- 
draw themselves as public ameliorators; and they 
projected the Daily Flambeau Company (limited), 


| capital L.5000, in shares of one pound each. They 
| took out the value of their stock in shares, which 


amounted to about one-half of the whole capital. 
Another thousand shares were disposed of by dint of 


gentleman who, writing with nervous propriety, | hard canvassing, and the company was registered. 
‘ventures to think,’ or ‘takes leave to suggest, and | The people thus brought together as proprietors were 
who is seldom seen except by the printer’s boy, was | of a very miscellaneous description, and some of them 
Peter Rusk; his thoughts and suggestions were | had strange motives for connecting themselves with 
neither ventured nor submitted, but thundered out! a newspaper. There were semi-literary people, who 
with unequivocal dogmatism, as if the stability of | believed they would now have an outlet for their 
the universe depended on them. His nose of beet-| genius. There was a confectioner and fancy-baker, 
root richness, grisly chin, and gnarled forehead | who hoped that the reports of the soirees he purveyed 
were familiar as the principal features of a head- | would spread his name, and authenticate the superior 
piece which figured near the chairman at all sorts quality of his goods. There were a dozen compo- 
of public meetings. Farmers, prompted by honest | sitors, determined to prove practically their faith in 
admiration, called on him when they came to | co-operative principles, and who, I regret to say, 
town on market-days. Kegs of buttér, baskets of | were a source of much sorrow afterwards. There 
eggs, and fresh pork were freely sent him by country | was a clique of three gentlemen, who formed a 
subscribers. He had testimonials of handsome | small but determined minority in the town-council, 
clocks, gold watches, writing-desks, and books, for | of whose periodical onslaughts upon the magistrates 
his able advocacy of this and the other cause. The | the existing journals had long given over recording 
Watchman had a kind of executive power which|a single word. Finally, there were the directly 
I think few papers have now. It was feared and! antipathetic elements of licensed victuallers and 
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other rival tradesmen. The constituents of a limited 
liability company are apt to be very motley indeed. 

From the first, it was evident that some ingenuity 
was required to marshal the miscellaneous, often con- 
flicting, hopes and wishes of our proprietors. Every 
one had got it into his head, that he was in some 
measure responsible for the policy and opinions of 
the forthcoming journal. Speeches without end were 
made, full of suggestions—merely suggestions—to ‘ our 
Editor” The more impenetrably stupid kind of 
proprietor submitted instructions which ought to be 
laid upon our editor, whom he considered a machine 
for sorting the sentiments of those whose bread he 
was privileged to eat. A licensed victualler hinted 
that the energies of the new institution should be 
directed against the quarter-sessions, and the detest- 
able system of espionage carried on by the police, 
both of which he considered foreign to the spirit of 
the constitution. A teetotaller argued, that the best 
way to get rid of all grievances of this class, would 
be to advocate the Maine Law. The president of 
the Ditchville Reform Association, in a speech of 
astonishing eloquence, declared that the mission of 
our journal was to convince the People of their 
exalted position in the universe, the absolute depend- 
ence of society on the People, and the People’s 
consequent right to dictate its own terms to society. 
One of the semi-literary species, on the other hand, 
hoped our editor would not be so presumptuous as 
to break down the eternal barriers of nature. The 
chairman of the directors, looking towards me, said 
he had no doubt our able editor would profit by all 
these admirable suggestions. 

Ditchville was already enlightened by two diurnal 
luminaries—the Post and the Morning Bugle; old- 
established journals, which had only abated one penny 
of their price in deference to the hair-brained spirit 
of cheapness that was raging through the land. 
Whosoever had twopence, and no other, could pur- 
chase the Post or the Bugle. In announcing the Daily 
Flambeau, then, twenty-eight large closely printed 
columns for a penny, we were justified in heading 
our posters in the most brilliant reds and blues, ‘ New 
Era in the Ditchville Press!’ These bills, in the com- 
position of which I protest I had no hand, announced 
‘original articles by distinguished writers ;’ which | 
line I appropriated as an indivisible compliment to 
myself. We promised metropolitan intelligence a 
day earlier than was hitherto possible—and up to this 
moment I have no idea of what we meant by that. 
We also promised the fullest local reports, and inti- 
mated that we had laid a net of correspondents over 
the country, through which only a small event—a 
mere minnow of an event—could possibly escape. 

It was four o’clock on the morning of publication 
before I left the office with a copy of the first impres- 
sion of the Daily Flambeau, and the day was not 
far advanced when I returned and hurried into the 
room of Mr Sorrell, our indefatigable manager, 

ainst whom the worst that could be alleged was, 
that there was not much of him; being, indeed, 
hardly worth mentioning as a physical fact. 

‘Well?’ I asked, thinking it unnecessary to con- 
sume words and time in elaborating an inquiry which 
a deaf man might apprehend. 


‘Well!’ he answered, innocently surprised, and 
not .with any intention, I do believe, of trifling with 
my feelings. 

‘A success? I suggested confidently. 

‘Well,’ said he, pressing the extreme tips of his | 


right-hand fingers against the table, and assuming a 
demonstrative attitude; ‘the Daily Flambeau may, 
or may not, carry on. That’s a question for the 
proprietors. But all I have to say is, that this 
morning’s experience proves penny-papers to be an 
absolute necessity in Ditchville.’ 

‘How many?’ I asked, a little fearful lest the 
oriental glow that was stealing over me might be 
suddenly frost-struck. 

‘ Fifteen thousand,’ he answered in a careless voice. 

‘It’s my opinion,’ said I, after a momentous pause— 
‘it’s my decided opinion that we are an LystrTUTION!’ 
An expression, the originality of which so tickled Mr 
Sorrell, that he invited me and himself to lunch 
forthwith in the White Swan at the Institution’s 
expense. Neither manager nor editor, however, need 
have taken much credit to themselves for this success. 
The vast majority of our readers had bought the 
Flambeau, chiefly for the reason that it was not 

ublished the previous day. The next impression 

fewer il by many thousands; the next, 
fewer still; and at the end of a fortnight, our 
morning issue was a fact as unnoticeable as the rising 
of the sun. 

No; we were not, Minerva-like, to take up a 
position in full-proportioned maturity at once. We 
were to creep and stagger, and meet with innumerable 
obstacles, as is the manner of extremely youthful 
concerns. Those who fought the early battle of the 
penny-press will confirm me here, I am sure. Was 
it not a tough, exciting, disagreeable, animating 
struggle? an inch by inch victory? Our enemy 
was a Prejudice, which may have been natural, but 
which was, nevertheless, excessively stubborn. The 
character we had given the penny failed to make 
him respectable. 
disreputable coin going. A first material obstacle 


to progress was the hostility of the news-agents and | 
Looking to-day at the cart-loads of | 


booksellers. 
penny sheets that come and go through the premises 
of these Ditchville gentlemen, I take the liberty 
of indulging in a revengeful sneer at their pur- 
blindness in those days. They told us, with calm 
aristocratic placidity, that it was not worth their 
while to finger a coin of which such an infinitesimal 
particle adhered to them. They continually pro- 


| phesied that another week would see the end of the 


thing. They smiled in a superior manner when 
we ventured to hint they did not know their own 
interests. A few took the paper, but none, save one 


individual whose private fortune to the extent of a 


pound was sunk in it, endeavoured to push it. We 
were therefore obliged to throw ourselves into the 


hands of the street-boys. These youths were zealous 


enough, as I can testify, who was more than once 
constrained to purchase a copy of my Own paper, 
in order to have unmolested passage along the street. 
A circulation propelled through these mediums is, 
however, very precarious. The first year, we averaged 
about four thousand daily. 

The Prejudice dogged our steps into the presence of 
advertisers. Our canvassers did not, I fear, scruple 
as to a cipher, when it came to figures. But what 
did it matter? The Prejudice was there to brand any 
statement, true or not, with its ‘Don’t believe it!’ 
The canvassers of the Bugle endeavoured to cut our 
throat, by averring that our ascertained circulation, 
over and above the presentation-copies appropriated 
by the staff, was twenty-five! ur receipts for 
advertising during the first year were generally 
about thirty pounds a week, and a large share of 
that sum was received in consideration of proclaim- 


ing the virtues of certain panaceas, of which, one 
would think, there could not be a man, woman, 
or child in these realms ignorant. Many a thriving 
journal, now stout on its own legs, would never have 
got through some early days of weakness but for 
the cruteh-help of what are referred to as ‘quack 


He was looked on as the most | 
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advertisements.’ We need not, therefore, approve of 
them, any more than of slavery, by the agency of 
which so many now free colonies were erected ; but 
let the fact be recorded in both cases. 

There was no branch of the establishment to which 
the Prejudice shewed a more decided hostility than to 
the reporting staff. It was long before anything more 
respectable than the committee of a scavengers’ soiree, 
or the manager of a penny-show, recognised our exist- 
ence as an invitable, sight-seeing, tea-drinki lenge 
consuming concern. e had to purchase tickets, and 
even money failed to procure us admission to some 
gatherings. All constituted authority frowned on us, 
or ignored our existence: I suppose no town official 
higher than a beadle or a policeman had the courage to 
read a penny paper; and even these had to carry it 
for that purpose into the deepest privacy, in deference 
to public opinion. Advices as to the where and when 
of civic meetings were withheld from us till we hit on 
an ingenious revenge. We reported, and announced 
we repo the observations and speeches of the 
chief magistrates literally and verbally, and this 
custom soon bred so many doubts of their sobriety, 
if not sanity, that the desired entree was surrendered 
with great discretion. 

Then the Post and the Bugle, which had been 
cudgelling each other from time immemorial, turned, 
by mutual instinct, jointly against this new thing, 
the Flambeau. In provincial towns, the reporters of 
rival journals are obliged to amalgamate in friendly 
union sometimes; for it happens occasionally that 
half-a-dozen railway meetings are fixed for the same 
hour of the same day; it will also fall out that that 
day, of all days in the year, has been selected by the 
Gorilla Mission for its annual exhibition of tamed 
specimens ; by the Trades’ Tribunal, on which to 
consider the great barbers’ strike ; and by the trustees 
of the Poets’ Asylum, to compliment each other 
extravagantly. A ubiquitous pencil, or a sufficiently 
near approach to one, is on such days obtained by the 
junction of many pencils. From all the advantages 
of such combination, we were persistently excluded. 
Even when their jot powers were unequal to the 
work, the Post and Bugle excluded us ; tacitly setting 
forth that the co-operation of twopenny pencils and 
penny pencils was for ever impossible under any 
exigency. They would turn out their clerks and light 
porters first. 

Ordinarily, however, our three reporters were equal 
to the occasion. For weeks in succession they would 
have nothing to do, except to saunter once or twice 
a day to the police-offices, partly to learn if any 
stupid people had been run down by vehicles, partly 
to see if there were any burglaries, thefts, or suicides 
worth mentioning ; but mainly to make sure that they 
did not miss a good murder. 

As for us inside—the sub-editor and myself—we 
felt our isolated position as persons implicated in 
the production of a penny paper, by negative tokens. 
No parcels of fresh books, no particoloured magazines, 
arrived with the publisher’s compliments, for us. A 
solitary poet called with a copy of his poems, printed 
for the author, which he formally presented to us in a 
speech, expressive of his gratification that the country 

now an independent organ, likely to do justice 
to literary talent. No magistrates, chamberlains, 
secretaries, or others called with exclusive informa- 
tion. We could not even injure any one sufficiently 
to induce him to call and expostulate in person. One 
day, only, a delusive hope of some refreshing excite- 
ment of this nature came and went in the person of 
a draper, who had been guilty of some offence which 
was-a little strongly stated in our paper. He called, 
accompanied with a mute and meek friend ; he spread 
out a copy of the paper before me, and with his 
finger on the noxious paragraph, observed, with 
impressive formality : ‘This paper, I believe, is the 
Daily Flambeau—you, I believe, are the editor. Your 


name is Scratch, I believe. My name is Biggle. 
These scandalous remarks apply to me. Of course, 
you won’t give up the name of the writer. But you 

ill be good enough to say if I am right?’ And 
he glanced just a moment at his friend as if to 
say: ‘Now, then, take icular notice of the 
ruffian’s answer!’ I replied that I was bound to say 
he had stated nothing from which I could reason- 
ably dissent. He looked at his friend significantly, 
then folded up the paper with much nicety, as though 
it were a valuable document, on no account to 
roughly handled, buttoned up his coat, and departed. 
He merely said ‘ Good-morning,’ but the tone and air 
left me under the impression that he had really said : 
‘T am a gentleman, not accustomed to use unseemly 
violence, or waste words; this is a case much too 
serious to be handled by any but the representatives 
of the Crown.’ 

From that day, nevertheless, I heard no more of the 
matter. My attention was usually divided between 
the leading columns and the correspondence, including 
the reports sent in by our paid correspondents in the 
district towns and villages. Much might be said of 
these country correspondents. It is they who give us 
the dimensions of preternatural cabbages and eggs. It 
is they who tell us of three-headed lambs, and calves 
with a five legs. They wield the ‘we,’ and advise 
and threaten with ludicrous pomposity. I know some 
who make a good income by ringing the changes on 
one theme alone—the weather. In their own districts 
they are held in great terror. ‘I belong to the press,’ 
they say in a conclusive way, when anybody happens 
to interrupt their progress towards anything which 
it has pleased them to patronise. They write reports 
of enormous “oy always accompanied with a 
private note to the editor explanatory of their im- 
portance. They refer to their paragraphs as ‘ articles,’ 
and write vengeful letters when the beauty of the 
composition is marred by a typographical error. On 
the whole, they think the press a great institution, 
and themselves its main pillars. 

Of myself I may further say, that I had to suffer the 
indignity of being every other day shewn up in the 
Bugle as a distressed barrister, an amputated limb 
of the law, and an imbecile generally. M per 
was called the penny-whistle, the street-b the 
beggar’s news, or, in the virulence of concentrated 
malice, the ‘sheet.’ All which abuse we judiciously 
repaid in kind. It is good for a new journal to get 
itself noised abroad by any means ; and we frequently 
endeavoured to provoke a dispute with the Post. 
But that respectable journal crushed us with over- 
whelming silence. 

Our position was to change, however. We began 
to make good our threat of heating the seats of certain 
councillors a de: or two above the average tem. 
perature. We began to expose monster nuisances ; 
to convince the people they were slowly dying by 
means of sewerage, water, unconsumed 
smoke, and the efiluvia of illegal works. We agitated 
the gas question; collated the statistics of Liver- 

»0l, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Edin- 
o h, from which we proved that Ditchville was 
in the hands of an unscrupulous monopoly. Finally, 
we divided jes at the civic elections on the 
momentous question of whether that ancient func- 
tionary, the town-bellman, whose office was now 
a sinecure, was entitled to have goldlace on his 
hat? There was an exciting election. We carried our 
men in several wards, which circumstance, as we 
stated in announcing it, proved that the backbone of 
the old oligarchy was broken for ever. While we 
were thus advancing the work of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we at the same time advanced ourselves with 
satisfactory rapidity. We were finally set upon our 
legs by a great trial, whose protracted course the 
nation, in breathless anxiety, stood still to witness. 
Thirty, forty, fifty thousand per day, as many as we 
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were able to print, were greedily absorbed. Night 
and day the big engine fly-wheel gyrated; the 

groaned ; the publishing-office was choked. 
Gare for all the ny had got a polish. Its respect- 
ability was established in Ditchville. The Prejudice 
was knocked on the head, and never more hi of in 
these parts. We did not, as one would expect, come 
down to our old level with the ebbing tide of interest. 
Our circulation was permanently increased five or six 
thousand. For the convenience of the statist the fact 
may be stated thus: when a crowd, under extraordi- 
nary pressure, purchase a paper once, one out of every 
nine will continue to buy it after the pressure has 
been removed. 

Our second year was one of increasing pros- 
perity. The sale averaged twenty thousand a day, 
and the advertisements about a hundred pounds per 
week; which enabled us to pay 25 per cent. per 
annum on the paid-up capital. We were an acknow- 
ledged power now. Cries of ‘ Oh, oh, and laughter,’ 
did not mark any reference to us in the council-hall. 
The railway newsboys led off their not unmusical 
cries with our name: ‘ Flambeau, Post, and Bugle.’ 
I daresay we should have had a monopoly of the 
steam-boats if there had been such things within a 
hundred miles of Ditchville. Ecclesiastical hierarchs, 
who had looked on us and most cheap things as tend- 
ing to immorality, did now not unfrequently conde- 
scend to advise us, by autograph epistle, of the utter 
incapacity of our reporter when he happened to 
mistake tweedledum for tweedledee in their reverences’ 
speeches. Theatrical managers sent us envelopes 
crammed with complimentary orders. The great 
metropolitan stars, when they, as is their annual 
custom, became provincial comets, dropped us their 
cards in token that we had liberty to admire them. 
If we did not always do this, some of the lesser lumi- 
naries became portentous stars to us, threatening to 
fall into our sweet ale like the star which is called 
wormwood. 

We had too many invitations now; our chief 


reporter, whose stomach was none of the best, was 
fast hurrying himself to a premature grave by his 


conscientious endeavour to arrive, by the only reli- 
able process, at a fair judgment on annual dinners, 
complimentary banquets, assembly suppers, and what 
not. We had callers of every shade of respectability. 
Shameful gentlemen, who had lost their watches in 
shameful seem called to beg that their names might 
be omitted in the police reports. Tradesmen con- 
victed of using light-weights, called to represent the 
utter ruin that the publication of the offence would 
entail on them. Publicans fined, called to tell us 
their cases were of no earthly importance, and might 
be quashed. The public-meeting Go called with the 
manuscript of his speech, to save the reporters the 
trouble of transcribing notes they had never taken. 
Defeated litigants called, with appalling bundles of 
documents, in order that we might rehearse the case, 
and announce the judge a rogue bribed, or a fool 
deceived. Private committees called with two or 
three columns of complimentary speeches made at the 
presentation of a pair of spectacles to our well-known 
townsman, Mr Dash, which they expected us to 
publish in consideration of their taking twenty 
copies. We had also a vast increase of letters, 
stating all kinds of grievances, the second paragraph 
generally beginning with ‘ Now, sir.’ 

Blue-books and other light parliamentary literature 
now demanded a large share of my attention. Many 
provincial editors write the leading articles and a 
summary of news daily, besides attending to the 
management. The thing is possible; but—— you 
remember what Robert Hall said? ‘A man of genius, 
sir, may produce one sermon in the week ; a person 
of average talent may compose two ; but nobody but 
a fool, sir, can write three!’ As two leading articles 
are equal in length to one sermon, | was at this rate a 


fool when the Flambeau was at its earliest and 
lowest ; when it got up a bit, I became a person of 
average talent ; and lastly, I culminated into a man 
of genius. There was, and, according to popular rumour, 
is, not any lack of writers; and again and again we 
declined the repeated offers of certain associations in 
London to supply us with political leaders, reviews, 
and metropolitan letters, at, if I remember rightly, 
ten-and-sixpence an article. To me, who was yet 
little more than an amateur, there seemed something 
quite discouraging in the wholesale manufacture of 
such delicate stuff as literature. Think of an associa- 
tion for the regular production of three-volumed 
novels! or epic poems! or dramas! Think of the 
History of England by the Clio Company (limited) ! 

Another year of steady prosperity. As a fixed 
institution, we toned down to a less revolutionary 
policy ; we began to see more clearly the amenities of 
established things. Personally, I may have dreamed 
of long service, a jubilee commemoration, and a shrub- 
screened cottage away from the thunder of printing- 
machinery, and those haunting sprites who never 
speak except their two appointed words: ‘ Copy, 
sir!’ 

Disasters generally choose the best days in order to 
set themselves off to most advantage. A certain 
sunshiny June morning had put me on cheerful 
terms with myself and the universe round me, even 
before I descended into our little breakfast-parlour, 
overlooking a grass-plot, with a young lime-tree in the 
centre, which served me as a barometer or indicator 
of the summer. From a pleasing reverie I was 
startled by the voice of my wife. ‘Coffee’s ready, 
dear,’ she said. One is hardly prepared to understand 
in a moment why this fact should be heart-rending. 
But my wife spoke in a voice as hollow and sad as it 
she had been obliged to announce, ‘Calcraft’s ready, 
my dear!’ I was overpowered by a sense of imminent 
disaster. I inquired what was wrong. She replied 
faintly, ‘ Nothing.’ I told her not to tell me that: I 
prayed, I urged, I demanded to know what troubled 

er, promising, if she had been in fault, to forgive her 


unconditionally. She was silent, and I took up the 
morning Or to prove my unconcern in that case. 


Scarcely had 1 opened the Bugle when I announced 
to my excellent wife, by a low prolonged whistle, 
that I had discovered her secret. ‘On and after Ist 
June next, the Morning Bugle will be published at 
one penny!’ So Iread. ‘Oh, well,’ I said, ‘it will 
affect us a little, doubtless, but here is nothing 
absolutely tragical.’ ‘Oh, no!’ she answered, more 
melancholy than ever. I took up the Post, and you 
must really imagine with what feelings Iread: ‘ On and 
after To-morrow, the Daily Post will be reduced 
in price to one penny!’ ‘lo-morrow! not a single 
day’s respite. To-morrow! 

The story of our decline and fall is too melancholy 
to be lingered over; it is a spot in the annals of 
Ditchville which all the multitudinous seas will not 
cleanse. In one day the Post, the penny Post, abducted 
five thousand of our circulation. We diminished by 
hundreds every day after. In vain we hinted in a thon- 
sand ways, that we had compelled (as indeed we had) 
this revolution in the press, and were therefore confident 
of support. In vain we talked of our secure position. 
In vain we fell back on nuisances. We were going 
down by general consent: we, the father of the 
cheap press! Suggestions of every shade of absurdity 
for redeeming our position were made by the kindest, 
but stupidest of friends. What we wanted was 
capital. We were but a poor limited liability company. 
The shareholders had drawn the profits, and spent 
them. Our contemporaries, on the contrary, belonged 
to single proprietors, who could lay out money at a 
temporary loss. The result was not long doubtful. 
One fine morning we put up the shutters. The 
Bugle screeched an agony of triumph. The Post 
recognised our existence for the first time, in recording 
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our death, in terms which rather surprised me: 
‘The Daily Flambeau, a Ditchville journal, conducted 
with considerable ability, issued its last number 
yesterday.’ 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Wao was Emanuel Swedenborg? ‘An impostor, a 
madman, a fanatic,’ reply those who hold curt and 
realy opinions on all subjects. ‘An apostle, whose 
writings are an infallible code of divine and heavenly 
truths,’ answers a disciple ; neither of which opinions 
commend themselves to the acceptance of a cautious 
inquirer. 

Emanuel Swedenborg enjoyed a long life of eighty- 
four years, commencing in Stockholm on 29th January 
1688, and ending in London, on 29th March 1772. 
He was never married. His lifetime divides itself 
into two distinct periods—the first ending with his 
wo -fifth year, was given to business, science, and 
philosophy ; the second, of nearly thirty years, was 
exclusively consecrated to theology and spiritualisin. 

Jesper Swedberg, the father of Emanuel, was a 
chaplain in the Swedish army at the time of his son’s 
birth ; he afterwards held a professorship in the 
university of Upsal, and was finally appointed to the 
bishopric of Skara, and his family ennobled, changing 
their name from Swedberg to Swedenborg. We often 
see Swedenborg’s name with Count or Baron prefixed 
| to it; but this is done in error. He had a seat in 
| the house of nobles, but was neither count nor baron. 

Jesper Swedberg came of humble stock ; his father 
worked as a miner in the copper-mines of Fahlun ; 
but he was endowed with that energy and persever- 
| ance which are sure to raise their owner into the 
high places of the world. He became a shrewd, 
bustling, pious priest, who preached with his whole 
heart, wrote countless books and tracts, looked after 


his flock with a worrying and incessant care, pushed 
his sons into the best offices he could command, and 

made for his daughters the best marriages he could 
| contrive. To a son, not making his way in the world 
quite so rapidly as he thought he ought, he wrote : 
‘It is of no use your coming to Stockholm to fritter 


away your best years in idleness. You write well, 
you reckon well, and, thank God, you are not married! 
See that you get a good wife and something with her. 
Pray to God to lead you in His good way.’ In these 
few pithy lines, we have the bishop of Skara. 
| Emanuel was educated at Upsal, and having gradu- 
ated as Doctor of Philosophy, travelled for four years 
in England, Holland, France, and Germany. In his 
absence, his father plied the government of Charles 
XII. for some office into which he might at once step 
on his return, with a pertinacity which would take no 
repulse. After many delays and some temporary 
| employment, the father was rejoiced by his son’s 
| appointment to the assessorship of mines. 

With Charles XII., Swedenborg had much inter- 
course, and they talked over many mathematical 
and arithmetical questions together. One day Charles 
remarked, that ‘ he who knew nothing of mathematics 
did not deserve to be considered a rational man ;’ a 
sentiment, thought Swedenborg, ‘truly worthy of 
aking’ In the prosecution of the siege of Frederick- 
shald, he was of service to Charles in carrying two 
galleys, five large boats, and a sloop overland for 
fourteen miles, on rolling-machines of his own con- 
trivance. The cannon-ball from Frederickshald, which, 
on 11th December 1718, killed Charles, and gave 
peace to Scandinavia, dissolved a connection in which 
Swedenborg’s engineering skill would have had many 
chances of display. 

His brain at this time was teeming with mechanical 
and economical designs. He published short works 
on algebra, giving the tirst account in Sweden of the 


money and measures ; on the motion and position of 
the earth and planets; on the depth of the sea, and 
greater force of the tides in the ancient world, proved 
from appearances in Sweden ; and on docks, sluices, 
and salt-works. He was very anxious to set up an 
observatory, and to commence salt-making, and had 
plans for a machine by which a man might go under 
the sea, and do great damage to the fleets of the 
enemy ; an air-gun, from which a thousand balls might 
be discharged from one tube in a moment; a musical 
instrument, on which the inexperienced musician may 
play any tune ; an aquatic clock shewing the motions 
of the heavenly bodies; a flying chariot ; a chariot full 
of tools, set in motion by the movement of the horses ; 
and so on. 

In 1721 he went to Amsterdam, and there printed 
in Latin some treatises on chemistry, iron and fire, 
docks and dykes, and on his method of finding the 
longitude by the moon. At Leipsic, in 1722, he pub- 
lished a volume of miscellaneous observations on 
geology, vitrification or the change of particles into 
glass, on stoves, fireplaces, wind and draught furnaces, 
on chemistry as atomic geometry, and many other 
matters. On his return to Sweden, he issued a pam- 
phlet on the Swedish currency. From this enumera- 
tion we may conceive the range and versatility of 
Swedenborg’s mind. 

He now betook himself to the duties of his assessor- 
ship, and for eleven years stayed at home and published 
nothing. In 1724, he was offered the professorship of 
mathematics at Upsal, but he declined the honour, 
having a strong dislike to merely speculative mathe- 
matics. Writing toa brother at this time, he remarks : 
‘It is the fatality of mathematicians to remain chietly 
in theory. I have often thought it would be a capital 
thing, if, to each ten mathematicians, one good prac- 
tical man were added, to lead the rest to market: he 
would be of more use and mark than all the ten.’ 
Yet though silent, his pen was not at rest. Livin, 
among mines and miners, he set himself the task of 
their systematic description ; and not content with 
the narration of the technical details of mining and 
smelting, he struggled with the insoluble problem, 
how copper, and iron, and matter, and Nature herself 
came to exist and subsist. Having accumulated a 
great mass of manuscript, he went to Leipsic in 1733, 
and commenced printing, and in 1734, completed, in 
three massive folios, orned with his portrait and 
many plates, his Opera Philosophica et Mineralia; the 
Duke of Brunswick paying the whole cost of the pub- 
lication. The second and third volumes of the work 
are given up to a description of the manufacture of 
copper, iron, and brass, and contain an exhaustive 
record of the best methods in use last century. The 
first volume, entitled Principia, or the First Principles 
of Natural Things, being new Attempts towards a Philo- 
sophical Explanation of the Elementary World, has 
alone any general interest. It is an elaborate theory 
of the origin of the universe from what he defines as 
* points of pure motion produced immediately from the 
Infinite.’ The Principia is a dream, but a dream of 
genius full of sagacious hints and far-reaching 
thoughts. At this time he fell in with the writ- 
ings of Wolf, and was overjoyed to discover how 
thoroughly their ideas coincided, and he sought and 
made his acquaintance. Wolf was in those days the 
pride of the metaphysical world, Frederick the Great, 
in 1736, wrote to Voltaire concerning him as ‘the 
most celebrated philosopher of our age, who, for 
having carried light into the darkest places of meta- 
oom is cruelly accused of irreligion and atheism.’ 

incouraged by Wolf's sympathy, Swedenborg brought 
out another work at Leipsic in 1734, on The Infinite, 
and the Final Cause of Creation ; and the Intercourse 
between the Soul and the Body, carrying the doctrine 
of the Principia into higher regions, am resolving the 


differential and integral calculus ; on a way of finding | soul into a collection of points of motion and one in 


the longitude by means of the moon; on decimal 


‘ 


substance with the sun. 
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The same year he returned to Sweden ; in 1735, his 
father died, leaving him a good sum of money; and in 
1736 he resigned of his official to substi- 
tutes, and went abroad for five years. He lived in 
Paris upwards of a* year, and in Rome five months, 
and the time not spent in travelling and sight-seeing 
he gave with all yng oe pe to the a of anatomy 

iology. He set himself a new purpose ; 
he et resale to discover the human soul; and by 
this method ‘I shall remove swathing after swathing 
of the body, and by bending ~ course inwards con- 
tinually, I hope to open all the doors that lead to her, 
and at length contemplate the soul herself, by the 
Divine ission.” At Amsterdam, in 1741, he pub- 
lished The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, in two 
volumes, and returned home. Dissatisfied with his 
work, he commenced it anew, and in 1743 went back 
to Holland, and printed at the Hague two volumes on 
The Animal Kingdom, and a third in London in 1745. 
The animal kingdom in these books meant only the 
human body, and they are only portions of that 
thorough search which he proposed. A great mass of 
the manuscript he had produced he left unprinted. 
His work would have been more accurately designated 
Studies of the Human Body. He selects some organ, 
collects from the best anatomists its description, and 
then adjoins in his own words a vivid account of the 
as it pulsates in life. In London, in 1745, he also 
issued a work entitled, with little fitness, The Worship 
and Love of God. It is a fanciful description of Para- 
dise, the creation of man and of the universe on the 
ee of the Principia, opening prettily enough ; 
ut the interest is soon lost in windy disquisitions, 
obscure and tedious. 

We have now reached the close of the first part of 
Swedenborg’s life. Had he died at this time, it is not 
likely that any except a librarian who had to cata- 
logue his works would ever have heard of his name. 
His writings do not appear to have obtained for him 
any marked recognition among the literati of that 
day ; and they have been brought to light and trans- 
lated into English in our own time solely through 
the interest which attaches to his later career. His 
writings evidence a mind of singular clearness, grasp, 
and constructive power; he delighted in theory and 
generalisation, but contributed no new facts to 
science; and theories akin to his are very ancient, 
and continue to be produced with varied success 
in confirmation or refutation from positive science. 
It is not uncommon to find Swedenborg compli- 
mented for his service to science, but we are never 
told wherein that service consisted. No truth bears 
his name as its <liscoverer, and the works we have 
enumerated were utterly neglected by himself during 
the remainder of his lifetime, and were similarly dealt 
with by the world. 

A t change now came over Swedenborg. In 
1744 he was in Holland, and entered into a series of 
dreams, visions, and waking phantasies, plunging him 
at one time into cruel pula and torment, and at 


another ss him into ecstasies of bliss. This 
” 


part of Swedenborg’s life was, until 1858, hid in 
age ee when M. Klemming, the royal librarian 
in Stockholm, discovered a diary kept by him in 
1744, giving minute relations of his mental states.’ 
This diary is of inestimable value to the biographer 
of Swedenborg, for 1744 was the pivot of his life, 
and it sheds a light upon points in his past career 
which explain some in his future. On the evidence of 
this diary, Swedenborg was unquestionably in a state 
which, rightly or wrongly, we should pronounce insane, 
and which at this day would justify a physician in 
consigning a patient to Hanwell or Colney Hatch. 


* Swedenborg's Drimmar 1744 ; jemte andra hans anteckningar. 
Efter original-handskrifter medde lade af G. KB. Klemming. Stock- 
holm, 1859. Owing to the character of several of the entries, M. 
Klemming was only allowed, under Swedish law, to print ninety- 
nine copies. 


From Holland he over to London, and lodged 
in Fetter Lane. It is related, but not on the best 
evidence, that in London he lived for a time under the 
care of a Dr Smith and a keeper, as a lunatic. It is 
certain, however, that he returned to Sweden at the 
end of 1745, and in 1747 resigned his assessorship, 
that he might give himself up without reserve to the 
new duties to which he believed himself divinely 
appointed. In consideration of his thirty years’ ser- 
vice, his salary was continued to him in In 1749, 
he made his ap ce in London as a theologian, in 
the publication of the first volume of his Arcana 
Celestia, completed in 1756, in eight solid quartos. 
His life henceforward was spent at home in Stock- 
holm, and in voyages to London and Amsterdam, 
with shorter or longer residences in these cities, in 
order to supervise the printing and distribution of 
the products of his prolific pen. With the exception 
of two or three of his last, all his theological publica- 
tions were issued anonymously. 

He now openly professed himself a companion of 
angels, seeing spirits and demons daily, and holding 
converse wit Gen asaman with men. ‘It has been 

nted me,’ he says, ‘to speak with all those of the 
dead whom I ever knew in the life of the body, with 
some for days, with some for months, and with some 
for a year, and also with so many others that I should 
come short if I reckoned them at a hundred thousand, 
of whom many were in the heavens and many in the 
hells. I have also spoken with some two days after 
their decease, and told them that solemn preparations 
were then making for their funerals; to which they 
said, that it was well to bury their bodies, but to tell 
their friends they were not dead, but equally men as 
before, alive and having lost nothing.’ His books are 
replete with instances of his experience with spirits, 
with interviews with saints, sages, and sinners of all 
times and nations, and with descriptions of scenery 
celestial and infernal. When people hear such things 
of Swedenborg, they are revolted at their apparent 
absurdity and impossibility ; they would as soon 
believe that he saw and talked with the people of 
Japan or New York, sitting in his chair at Stockholm. 
But Swedenborg, before he is condemned, must be 
asked, how he saw what he said he saw. His answer 
is very ample and explicit, but we may find it difficult 
to condense it into an intelligible paragraph. 

First, he testifies that the spiritual world which he 
saw into is not far away, but near, and in, and around 
every one of us, and that if our eyes were opened as 
his were, we should see what he saw. But what did 
he mean by having his eyes opened? You would 
observe that when he relates that when he spoke with 
some whose friends were burying their bodies, they 
appeared in bodies so like those they had left behind, 
that they knew no difference. Now, those spirits had 
not found new bodies ; those they then had they had 
always possessed, but they had been veiled in the 
corpses their friends were then burying; and these 
corpses they had vivified by transfusing every bone, 
tissue, and blood-globule. Death had wrought no 
change ; the inner and finer man had only shuffled off 
a worn-out or torn vesture, and risen into a world of 
accordant earth and air. Buta corpse weighs as much 
as a man alive. True; but says Swedenborg, the 
spiritual world and man’s spiritual body are formed in 

e finer substances of nature, and we know that light, 
magnetism, heat, and probably many other substances 
yet unknown to us, are imponderable. Having one’s 
spiritual eyes opened, then, means having the eyes of 
the inner body released from their outer veil of flesh, 
when at once there dawns upon the inner vision the 
spirit-land, and its spirit-people, lit with a spirit-sun. 
In this way, Swedenborg claimed to see and converse 
with angels. His outer eyes at such times became 
fixed and stony, and his breathing suppressed. His 
respiration from childhood had been peculiar ; in deep 
fits of abstraction, in which it was common for him 
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to sink, he found that his breathing ceased. If we 
observe, we shall find that our thinking and our 
breathing keep time; long and deep thoughts take 
long breaths; a » is the expiration of a long 
thought of sorrow. 1744, his powers of respiration 
underwent still further development, and he wouid 
appear to have become Aomttion | of a faculty of volun- 
tary trance, so that he could close his senses on this 
world, and open them at will. Sometimes these 
trances endured for days. He thus came to take no 
note of days and nights as they passed in this world, 
but confined himself to his chamber, sleeping, spirit- 
seeing, and writing at irregular intervals. 

oever accepts, or gets over the oddness of 
Swedenborg’s claim to seership in two worlds, finds 
his writings clear, calm, and consistent. The doctrine 
which underlies them all, is what he calls the Science 
of Correspondences, which, he says, was the science of 
sciences amongst the nations of the most ancient 
times, that it was lost in the world’s decline and cor- 
ruption, and that it was his mission to revive it. 
This law of correspondence Swedenborg proclaims to be 
universal ; the outer world is a picture of the inner, 
and the inner corresponds to the mental or the 
unseen. Unseen evil is manifested in all — hurt- 
ful and ugly ; unseen good is manifested in all things 
useful and beautiful. Mah, again, is the summary 
of nature, and nature is man in diffusion; therefore 
all things in nature, in fire, air, earth, and water ; all 
beasts, birds, fishes, insects, and reptiles ; all trees and 
herbs, fruits and flowers—represent and express the 
unseen things of the mind of man. Space would fail 
to give any adequate idea of Swedenborg’s endless 
smuietions of the doctrine that the seen is the 
manifestation of the unseen; with that doctrine he 
worked incessantly; and in his hands it was a 


universal key with which he professed to unlock the 
Scriptures, and to bring hidden things concerning 


God, and man, and nature to light. 

The voluminousness of Swedenborg’s works is a 
frequent charge against them, and not without reason. 
His Arcana Celestia, an exposition of the inner sense 
of Genesis and Exodus, but meandering into man 
other themes, makes twelve full-sized volumes in 

inglish ; there are eight more on the inner sense of 
St John’s Revelation, forming in all twenty volumes 
of scriptural commentary ! Excluding these, his other 
spiritual writings would easily go into six more 
volumes. This Sulk, great as it is, has been nearly 
doubled by the posthumous publication of his Spiritual 
Diary, Adversaria, and various uncompleted works. 
His style, moreover, is diffuse, and abounds in weari- 
some repetitions. He was used to write on and on 
just as his thoughts flowed, and to send his manu- 
script, without revision or condensation, to the printer. 
He did not seem capable of skilful abridgment. He 
wrote a work on the Apocalypse, and set it aside, and 
pemeeed a shorter. The first is prolix to the last 
gree, but abounds in rich passages; the second is 
shorter, but is hard and dry as a skeleton. His mind 
was orderly, but loose. One broad and consistent 
theory pervades and underlies all he wrote; but he 
could only be exact at the expense of enormous space. 
It is curious to observe the constant delusion he lived 
under, that he was reasoning and proving when he 
was only backing up his first assertion with new ones. 
His i inary arguments are only prolonged aflirma- 
tions. For these causes, Swedenborg is not an author 
to be read through, any more than is a dictionary, or 
cyclopedia, or Pepys’s Diary. People who try to do 
so in the most reverential spirit are sure to find them- 
selves yawning or asleep before they get far. He is 
read to most advantage by dipping into one of his 
volumes at a hazard, or looking up some subject he 
has treated with the aid of an index. Swedenborg 
may be compared to a great country without roads, 
full of pleasant and fruitful spots, divided by sandy aud 
arid tracts, and best reached by dropping into it from 


above in a balloon. Read in this way, you cannot fail 
to discover in his writings thoughts pure, deep, and 
original as you will find anywhere, and quaintest bits 
of mo other-world experience. Taken as a whole, 
Swedenborg’s works, after 1744, are unique in literature. 
He is often coupled with Jacob Behmen and other 
mystics, but without justice. Beyond his claim to 
intercourse with spirits, there is nothing mystical 
about him. His suliarity is the coo oon, 
prosaic - +. which he deals with the most sacred 
things. thusiasm he had none ; and his hard, icy 
spirit is often bemoaned by those who otherwise 
favour him. 

Swedenborg wrote all his books in Latin, and printed 
them at his own expense. They were well advertised, 
but they did not sell, and he therefore gave them away 
freely among the clergy. Judged by success, Sweden- 
borg was amen te most unlucky of men. He testi- 
fied that the Christian Church had come to an end, 
and that a New Church, signified by the New Jeru- 
salem in the Revelation, was about to begin, and that 
his writings were for its use. After 1757, he changed 
his mind on this head, and made an attempt to rouse 
that Christendom he had pronounced dead and done 
for ; and his writings assumed an aggressive, shallower, 
and less agreeable tone. Yet no notice was taken of 
him. He had none of the skill of the agitator, nor 
the fervour of the reformer. He looked for convul- 
sions in England ; but his Latin pamphlets excited 
neither clergy nor laity. Excepting some trifling 
annoyance from two or three Swedish divines, he 
passed through life unheeded alike by Protestants 
and Catholics. 

A very small circle of friends and disciples were all 
he had. In England, the Rev. Thomas Hartley, 
rector of Winwick, Northamptonshire ; William Cook- 
worthy, a Quaker preacher of Plymouth; and Dr 
Messiter, a London physician, received his doctrines, 
and translated and published some of his books. In 
Sweden, a few cler; en and noblemen, Dr Oettinger 
of Wiirtemberg, Seater in Switzerland, read his 
writings, and believed. To the common people, to 
those who did not read Latin, he made no ap ; 

et, had he consulted experience, he might have 
eo that from of old the seed-field of all new 
opinion, true or erroneous, was to be found in them. 
He made no attempt to organise a sect, nor in his 
writings is there any hint of encouragement for such 
a measure. 

Of Swedenborg re we find nothing but the 
pleasantest memories. who knew him speak of 
him as kind, affable, and discreet. Those who expected 
to meet a dreamer or an enthusiast, found a gentle- 
man wide awake and as self- as themselves. 
His years were spent in study and retirement; yet he 
was readily drawn into society, which he y met 
and enjoyed. He was quite willing to talk on 
theology and spiritualism, if invited, and ‘held his 
own with the readiest; jesting or scoffing never 
ventured to break into his serious and serene presence, 
His evident sincerity impressed all listeners; and 
whilst he spoke, he won their belief sometimes against 
their will. 

His habits were very simple; he disliked giving 
trouble ; he lit his own fire and made his own coffee, 
of which he drank freely, made sweet, and without 
milk. Animal food he seldom or never tasted, living 
on almonds, raisins, biscuits, bread and butter, cakes, 
milk, and vegetables. One day when William Cook- 
worthy called to see him, he found him making his 
dinner of bread and milk. Of money, he had always 
abundance, which he spent in travelling and printing ; 
he lent none, for that, he used to say, was the way to 
lose it; and gave nothing to beggars, for that, he 
thought, encouraged rascality and laziness. 

In person, Swederdborg was about 5 feet 9 inches 
high, erect, rather thin, and of a brown complexion. 
His eyes were of a brownish gray, nearly hazel, and 
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rather small. He had always a cheerful smile on 
his countenance, and a kindly sparkle in his eyes. 
His manners and dress were those of a gentleman of 
the last century; he wore a wig, a suit of black 
velvet and long ruffles, a sword, and carried a gold- 
headed cane. 

His last lodging was with Shearsmith, a peruke- 
maker, at 26 Great Bath Street, Cold Bath-tields, 
Clerkenwell; the house has within the last twenty 
years been taken down and rebuilt. In the area of 
Cold Bath Square, now covered with houses, he used 
to sit and walk, and distribute gingerbread and fruit 
among the children who played there. On Christmas- 
eve, 1771, a stroke of apoplexy lamed his side, and 
deprived him of speech. He lay for some weeks in 
trance, and without food. He then knew that his 
end was near, and told the people of the house on 
what day he should die; and Shearsmith’s servant 
remarked : ‘ He was as pleased as I should have been 
if I was going to have a holiday, or to some merry- 
making.’ The Rev. Arvid Ferelius, a Swedish clergy- 
man, visited him, and administered the sacrament. 
Ferelius observed to him, that ‘as many persons 
thought he had endeavoured only to make “himself a 
name by the publication of his new theological system, 
he should now be ready, in order to shew justice to 
the world, to recant either the whole or a part of 
what he had written, since he had now nothing more to 
expect from the world which he was so soon to leave 
for ever. Upon hearing these words, he raised himself 
half upright in his bed, and placing his sound hand 
upon his breast, said, with great warmth : ‘ As true as 

ou see me before you, so true is everything which I 

ave written. I could say more, were I permitted. 
When you come into eternity, you will see all things 
as I have described them; and we shall have much 
discourse about them with each other” On Sunday, 
29th March, hearing the clock strike, he asked his 
landlady and her maid, who were both sitting at his 
bedside, what o'clock it was; and on being told it 
was five, he said: ‘It is well. I thank you; God 
bless you ;’ and in a few moments after, he gently 
departed ; the day being that which he had predicted. 
His body was interred in the vault of the Swedish 
chapel in Prince’s Square, to the east of the Tower, 
near London Dock. 


TEN POUNDS’ REWARD. 

I Love the Rev. Lawrence Sterne for the respect with 
which he has treated Hobbies. Every man worth 
twopence has one; yours maybe isan Arab, Smith’s, a 
cart-horse, Brown’s, a mule. Mine is a hippopotamus 
or water-hobby, and consists of balancing myself with 
difficulty in the centre of a boat composed principally 

of canvas, and propelling it through the water as 
fast as I can. If I get over a certain course in a pre- 
scribed time, lam contented—if in three seconds under 
that time, overjoyed—if over it, depressed for the 
remainder of the day. I am very proud of my hobby, 
for I have been informed, on first-rate authority, that 
I am, by riding it, upholding the glory of England, 
and encouraging a body of fresh-water men who can 
be salted down on emergency for the use of the navy. 
I am also, by the self-denial exercised in training, and 
the bodily ene I gladly endure, setting a bright 
example to the labouring-classes, who, accustomed to 
the repletion of the cottage supper, or the epicurean 
banquets of the workhouse, must blush at the spec- 
tacle of a gentleman voluntarily submitting to a diet 
of beef, mutton, bread, and porter, and limiting 
himself to three cigars a day. 

In addition to these moral advantages of rowing, 
there are the physical ones of never having to take 
nang ay that is not a bull—and of enlarging the 

biceps, besides the intellectual benefits of learning to 
be witty. Whenever a punt gets in my way, | “ask 
the fishermen whether they have caught a whale, or 


make some cutting allusion to the saying, ‘ a fish at 
one end, and a fool at the other.’ They in return 
call me a galley-slave, and desire to be informed 
whether I have lost any leather lately; and I really 
do not know which side has the best of it, we are all 
so very sharp. I used at one time, when annoyed by 
tow-ropes, to ask the bargees, who ate the puppy-pie 
under Sako Bridge, until a follower of the prac- 
tical school of joking gave me corns of shot in return 
for my chaff ; and though the distance from which he 
fired was great, and the shot did not penetrate 
beyond the skin, still the smart and the humiliation 
of having the grains picked out (I had turned my 
back when I saw the man level his gun), was such as 
to deter me from a repetition of that too pungent jest; 
and I have since confined myself more to plays upon 
the words wherry and funny, and to the bantering 
of anglers, who are mostly an even-tempered race. 
Paulsham-on-Thames is my favourite haunt, the vil- 
lage where I stable my hobbypotamus, whom I should 
like to keep up the year round, but whom I am 
forced, until such time as I shall have made my for- 
tune, to turn out to grass for nine months of it. 

A very pretty place, to my fancy, is Paulsham, with a 


| lock and dreamy weir just above it, and a willowy ait, in 


whose dead water the pike love to lie, below it ; with 
sycamores, beeches, aspens overhanging the sparkling 
river from the smooth green lawns which form its banks. 
The village is small, and free from the defilement 
of lading and unlading barges. The clean little inn, 
the ‘Swan,’ with its gay garden running down to the 
water's edge, is kept by one Thomas Beck, famous for 
his former strength and skill as an oarsman; famous 
for that fishing-craft which every spring secures him 
the best catch of Thames’ trout ; famous for that 
home-brewed ale which flows so softly down the 
parched throat of the exhausted rower who, mindful 
of ‘Old Beck’s tap, has resisted the allurements of 
the ‘Jolly Young Waterman’ four miles—and such 
miles, against a current running like a mill-dam— 
lower down ; famous up to last summer for his two 
pretty buxom daughters, whose faces cheered the 
eye, as the beer they served did the cesophagus of the 
weary, blistered, thirsty water-bob. 

As their father held the inn and the ferry, and was 
the proprietor of a whole flotilla of pleasure-boats and 
tishing-punts, Susan and Betsy Beck were considered 
good matches by the ‘Sons of the Thames’ for miles 
up and down the river, many of whom entered for 
these ‘ waterman’s badges with purse of gold and (loss 
of) freedom ;’ but they turned up their pretty 
noses at all save Joe and Harry Hamilton, two 
brothers who were natives of the same village, and 
who, growing up with them, had developed “calmly 
and naturally from playmates into lovers. 

Two fine young fellows the Hamiltons were, 
and well known for skilful and plucky rowing from 
Henley to Rosherville, but they were not rich; for 
though they oc casionally won considerable sums at 
different regattas, the money went as money earned 
that way will—some in beer and skittles, the rest in 
backing themselves for other matches which they did 
not win. 

Now, old Beck had no objection to the Hamiltons 
for sons-in-law ; they were good enough lads, and all 
that, he would observe ; but the men who married his 
daughters must be able to keep them as they had 
been used to be kept ; and when Joe and Harry could 
each shew a wherry on the river, and fifty pounds in 
the bank, he would adé duplicate boats and fifties, 
and then they could each take an apprentice, and live 
comfortably, and have a Miss Beck. This was the 
state of affairs when I first made the acquaintance of 
the persons concerned some four or five years ago, and 
I came to take a great interest in this double court- 
ship, for Joe Hamilton is my trainer and especial 
friend. Every morning and evening during my stay 
at Paulsham we scull over a certain course together, 
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he preceding me with critical eye and constant 
advice, as: ‘Don’t pull so much with your arms’ 
— Put your back more into it’—‘ Left! pull your 
left!’ &c. I took a great fancy to Joe the first time 
I ever saw him, he was so delightfully blunt and 
free from sycophancy. 

‘I know,’ said I on that occasion, as I put on my 
jacket after my experimental performance before 

im, and fishing, I own, for a compliment, for at 
that time I did not know it—I know that I am a 
bad sculler.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Joe, ‘ it isn’t that you are a bad 
sculler, and it isn’t that you are a good sculler; you 
can’t scull at all!’ 

Harry was just as outspoken as Joe ; and yet, though 
the pair ate together, drank together, and, whenever 
it was practicable, worked together, no one ever heard 
them squabbling. When they disagreed in opinion, 
they did not quarrel—they tossed. I never knew 
two such brothers. There was something so romantic 


in the simple character of the men and their love | 
affairs, that to watch their fortunes was like reading | 
an interesting novel in annual parts, for their course 
towards prosperity and matrimony was a zigzag. 
The first year I knew them, they won their stipulated | 
wherries—Joe at Putney, Harry at Richmond 
regattas, and put five pounds in the savings’ bank. 
The next summer being a long and fine one, water- 
excursions were constant, and the Hamiltons having 
now boats of their own to take pleasure-parties out 
in, increased their balance to forty pounds. The next 
winter, however, being severe, and the following 
summer wet, they had to encroach upon this sum ; 
and so on. When I got to my old lodgings at Pauls- 
ham last July, therefore, one of the first questions I 
asked Joe, who was awaiting my arrival, had refer- 
ence to his matrimonial prospects. 

* Ob, that is all iieless sir,’ said he. 

‘ Settled !’ I cried—‘ are you married, then ?’ 

‘Tam’ 

* And to Susan Beek ?” 

‘Surely ; and so is Harry to Betsy. But I will tell | 
you all about it while you are having your smoke 
after a spin to the Willows and back, for I know you 
are longing to get on the river.’ 

Four hours later, when I was lying on the Swan | 
lawn, with a blister on each hand, a raw elsewhere, 
and a cigar in my mouth, Joe told me his story. 

‘What we wanted, you know, sir,’ he began, ‘ was 
a hundred pounds between us. Well, we were lucky 
last summer, for what with the ladies who took Rose- 
bank Villa, and who lived on the water almost—the 
gentlemen you were so kind as to recommend me to, 
who came dove for lessons in sculling—an outrigger 
which Harry picked up for a couple of guineas, and 
which brought us about five shillings a day right 
through the season, and an apprentice who took some 
of the work off our hands, we did very well, and put 
aside a tidy sum. Then, in the winter, some gentlemen 
came here to look about for a good place for the new 
water-works they are talking of having; and they 
always took my boat, and kept me rowing them about 
half the day: a rare good job that was. Altogether, 
when this season began, we had got our savings up to 
seventy pounds, and that made us fidgety. You see, 
when there was no likelihood of our getting married 
s0 very soon, we could all take it quietly enough ; 
but now that there was a reasonable prospect of 
making up the sum we wanted before the winter, | 
we began to get uneasy and restless, and to think | 
the time would never come; and the girls got into | 
just as great a hurry to be spliced as ourselves, when | 
they once knew what a near thing it was. Well, one 
day in April, while we were in this impatient state, 
Mr Rollocks, a great gentleman for aquatics, and a 
patron of ours—but you know him—vwell, he came 
and asked us if we would make up a pair-oar match 
with two Newcastle men—forty pounds a side. He, 


| by Sir William Hastie’s place, 
}and crossing the ferry higher up, you save pretty 


Mr Rollocks, would stand half of it, he said, as he felt 
sure we ought to beat them. 

‘We thought the matter well over. Harry and I 
can go as well as any pair together, seeing that we 
have rowed in the same boat ever since we were able 
to handle an oar at all. Still, I did not quite like it; 
Harry did. 

“Tf we win the twenty pounds, there will be only 
ten to make up,” says he. 

“ Ay,” says [; “but if we lose it!” 

“ Nothing venture, nothing win,” says he: “ toss.” 

‘So I tossed. “Heads!” cried he, and heads it was; 
and so we made the match. 

‘We rowed at Mortlake, and a stiff race it was; 
they were good plucked ones those Newcastle chaps. 
First we forged a bit ahead, then they got the lead 
by a couple of feet; and so on, over the whole course. 
How the people on the banks and bridges did hollo! 
1 know at last I very nearly shut up, for I felt as if 
my heart would burst; but just then Harry, who 
pulled stroke, sung out, “ Now ! put on a last spurt.” 
I managed somehow to answer to the call; and with 
four strokes we shot ahead of the other boat ; in three 
more we were past the winning-post. 

“Still ten pounds to raise!’’ grumbled Harry next 
day as we walked along the Hampton Road; for we 
had left the pair-oared outrigger in which we had 
rowed the match at Richmond, where we had hired it. 

“ Yes,” said 1; “what stupids we were not to back 
ourselves for a trifle more.” 

‘It was a queer thing, but the smaller the sum we 
had to make up, the more we thought of the difficulty 
of making it, and the more impatient we became. 
For my part, I felt as if 1 could have done almost 
anything for that ten pounds, so as to go home with 
the means to have the bans published the very next 


| Sunday, and get the whole thing out of one’s mind. 


I was just in that state when the devil, if he knew 
his business, ought to put a nice little bait in a man’s 
way ; and to do him justice, he does not often let the 

opportunity slip. 
‘You may remember, sir, that soon after you have 
crossed Ashton Bridge there is a ag along the river 
y following which, 


nearly two miles. While we were going along this 
path, growling every now and then at having only 
got as much as ever we had hoped for by our 
expedition, Harry’s nose began to bleed, so he sat 
down on the bank, and bent his head well forward, to 
avoid soiling his clothes, while I crammed all the 
keys and pocket-knives we had about us down his 
back, and then stretched myself on the grass, and lit 
a pipe. 

Me They have got new palings along here since I came 
by last,” was the first remark I made. 

“ Ay,” said Harry ; “I came past here last summer 
with Bill Cutwater, who lived 1n this neighbourhood 
once, and he told me that Sir William was always 
having new palings, because why? the old ones were 
for ever being pulled down. You see there used to 
be a pathway through the park to the village, till Sir 
William Hastie, who is always having rows with 
people, going to law and the like, chose to shut it up; 
and some folks, who say he has no right to do it, are 
for ever forcing an opening.” 

* Ah,” cried I, “ sure enough here is a board stuck 
up with a notice all about it. 


“TEN POUNDS’ REWARD. 


“* Whereas some evil-disposed persons are continually 
injuring the Jences surrounding this park, this is to give 
Norice that such offenders will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law, and a reward of TEN 
Pounps will be given to any one giving such information 
as shall lead to the conviction of any person or persona 
guilty of breaking down the palings or trespassing on 
these grounds, 
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“TI say, Harry, I fecl awfully evil disposed. Ten 
pounds’ reward! Just the very identical sum.” 

“ What are you up to now?” 

“ Why, I feel somehow,” says I, “as if I must have a 
walk in that park. Now, if I was to begin pulling 
this fence down, you would never go and tell of me, 
would you? You would never go and get your own 
brother a week or a fortnight for the sake of a paltry 
ten-pound note? Besides, your nose is bleeding, and 
people would fancy I had half-murdered you in my 
struggles to get away, and you would not like them 
to think that of me.” 

“T will not promise,” said Harry, looking up with a 
grin. “ But, I say,stop! why should you go to prison, 
and not I?” 

“Because I first thought of it.” 

“ Nonsense,” said he: “toss.” So I tossed. 

“Tails!” said he. It was heads ; so I began at the 


“One moment,” cried Harry. “It is rather disgrace- 
ful to go to prison.” 

“Yes,” said I, “for doing anything mean or dishonest, 
it is; but for a trespass or an assault, for annoying a 

mt as never subscribes to a regatta, or for knocking 

own a fellow as was saucy, I had as soon be shut up 
for a few days as eat my breakfast.” 
“ Ay, but what would the girls say ?” 
me They will not know an Fog about it, unless you 
tell them. I am Samuel Scarlet of Mortlake ; and I 
always wear my hair cut short. Here goes.” 

*I had pulled down a lot of paling, and had pene- 
trated some distance into the park before I was 
stopped and seized by Mr Harry Hamilton, water- 
man, who, in spite of my struggles, in the course of 
which his face, hands, and shirt-front got covered with 
blood, dragged me up to the house, where a lot of 

ms overpowered me, and presently Sir William 
came out and ab me, and praised Harry ; and 
then we all went before the nearest magistrate. My 
little game was very simple, being merely to sham 
muzzy and sulky. I was offered, first, to be let off 
altogether, next a five-pound note in addition, if I 
would say who set me on to commit the trespass ; 
but this I steadily refused to do, and so I got ten 
days, and Harry ten pounds. 

* I went to prison, and picked oakum ; he returned 
home, and had the bans put up, telling old Beck 
and the girls that I had got a little job to finish which 
would keep me a week or so, but never mentioni 
what it was. They don’t know now!’ added Joe wit 


@ grin. 


THE MEXICAN TANGLE 


Or all the countries in the world, there is perhaps 
not one which possesses so many nati advantages 
as Mexico. Her geographical position, which, if it 
had been a flat country, or even a country only the 
ordinary altitude above the sea-level, would have 
rendered it almost uninhabitable by persons of Euro- 

descent, is, owing to the configuration of its 
surface, and from its being washed by the Pacific on 
one side and the Atlantic on the other, capable of 
becoming the richest and the most healthy on the 
lobe. The vegetable productions of every latitude 
thrive within its limits, from the gigantic pines of 
Norway to the graceful palm and the useful cocoa 
tree. Coffee, sugar, indigo, the tea-plant, cotton; 
in short, there is scarcely an article that can be 
mentioned, valuable for food, or in the arts and 
manufactures, which would not thrive vigorously in 
this heaven-favoured region. It not only possesses 
the climates of different latitudes, but that in the 
fullest perfection, and without the drawbacks in 
the shape of sudden and violent changes experi- 
enced elsewhere. Those who ish in the tropical 
zone, have but to leave behind them the rich and 
luxuriant vegetation, which is richer and of more 


glowing colours here than elsewhere in the tropics— 
owing to the constant supply of moisture with which 
a Se ee m the streams, and in 
parts by the e-winds which blow upon it laden 
with vapour—and to ascend into the temperate 
zone, to find themselves in a terrestrial a, 
where yellow fever and mosquitoes are unknown ; 
while those who, for the sake of variety or other 
reasons, may desire a climate of a more bracing 
character, have only to continue their upward way a 
little further, and they may find a home in any lower 
degree of temperature they desire. The frightful 
earthquakes, which desolate whole districts, and 
destroy hundreds of families at a blow, in some parts 
of Central and South America, are here unknown. 
Shocks are certainly felt, but they are of such a mild 
character as rarely to excite alarm. In one respect, 
however, and that an important one, Mexico might be 
more abundantly te ap and that is in the supply of 
water. During the rainy season, which lasts about 
four months, rain falls nearly every day ; but during 
the rest of the year, the inhabitants are mostly depend- 
ent on the store of water accumulated during this 

iod ; the lakes, some of which are of great extent, 

ing so impregnated with salt as to be unfit to drink, 
and even for agricultural purposes. 

As regards the two most valuable minerals, Mexico 
was without a rival till within the last few years ; and 
had her population occupied itself in honest labour, 
instead of weakening itself by intestine divisions, it 
would probably have retained possession of that portion 
which is now annexed to the American states, and thus 
have been in a pon to supply the world with 
gold, as well as silver. Moreover, the capital derived 

r 


om this source would have furnished the means of ' 


developing the riches of the silver-mines which abound 
within its actual territories, and which, even under 
present circumstances, furnish a larger supply of that 
metal than any other country. When Mr Birdofredom 
Sawin invaded Mexico with the United States troops, 
he, in common with the other volunteers, expected to 
find, as he had been assured he would, 


Thet there were meetin’ -houses, too, chock-full o’ gold an’ 
silver, 

Thet you could take, an’ no one couldn’t hand ye in no 
bill for. 


When he found that the silver and gold which the 
Spani , under Cortez, had taken away, had never 
been replaced by their successors, he was no doubt 
disappointed ; but in spite of the anarchy which has 
reigned in Mexico for so many years, her actual pro- 


duction of silver is estima at about 1L.4,000,000. 
What it might become if the blood-thirsty, thievish 
propensities of a large section of the population were 
crushed out of them by a powerful government, can 
only be a matter for speculation ; but there can be no 
doubt that the supply of the metal would be very largely 
increased, especially as the discovery of pe bee and 
in California in such enormous quantities has reduced 
the price so greatly. Those who remember little 
more of silver-mines than that the horrors of working 
them were such that it was customary to send 
criminals to work in them during the brief remainder 
of their existence, may suppose that there would be 
little increase in the production of silver under any 
circumstances, in consequence of a difficulty in getting 
labourers to enter upon an employment so perilous. 
But these horrors have nothing to do with mining 
for silver in Mexico; there, the veins crop out on the 
surface, in the midst of a beautiful country; and if 
Mexico goes the way of California, it is not unlikely 
that, in a few years afterwards, the price of silver 
will be so reduced, that even agricultural labourers 
will not find it pay to desert their occupation to pick 
up a metal which it will then be something like a 
misnomer to call precious. 

The political parties in Mexico are divided into 
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three classes, Liberals, Moderates, and Conservatives, 
though how many may be included in either section 
it is impossible to say. There can be little doubt 
that the Liberals have a majority; but the Conser- 
vatives must be nearly equal, seeing that, with the help 
of the clergy, they were able to drive out Juarez, 
who was elected president under the constitution of 
1857, and to keep the government of the capital in 
their hands until the end of 1860, when Juarez 
returned in triumph. One of the first acts of this 
head of the liberal party, after his recovery of power, 
was to expel Pacheco, the Spanish minister, on 
account of the support he had given to the clerical 
party during the sm years they held possession of 
the government of the city ; indeed, there is reason to 
believe, that he had buoyed them "Pp with hopes of a 
Spanish intervention, and that, but for the presence of 
ten or twelve United States vessels in the port of Vera 
Cruz, and the opposition of that power, such interven- 
tion would have taken place on some pretence or other. 
Juarez’s next proceeding was to retaliate on the church 
party, which had assisted Zuluago during the time he 

eld the — against the Liberals, or, as they called 
themselves, the Constitutionalists, with property to the 
value of 700,000 dollars. By the influence of Juarez, 
a law was passed, nationalising the remainder of the 
church property. In addition to the personal advan- 
tages derived from this proceeding, it deprived the 
clergy of the means of bribing generals and their 
followers to support their cause. The influence of 
the clergy—which comprised an archbishop, nine 
bishops, and about four thousand ‘priests, monks, &c. 
was chiefly derived from the enormous revenues 
at their disposal, which exceeded those of the state 
by far. A moderate estimate of the value of the 
property of which they were deprived, puts it at 
170,000,000 dollars. Had this property been disposed 
of as it ought to have been, the unfortunate foreign 
creditors might have received a good portion of what 
is due to them. 

As it is, our maimed countrymen, and the widows 
and orphan children of those who have been 
murdered, pine and starve for want of the indemnity 
which justice demands. These claims date from 
1834, to a month or so ago, and they are supposed 
to amount to over 20,000,000 dollars. Be it under- 
stood, they are not made for imaginary grievances, 
for insulted sensibilities, but for real suffering and 
injury. Take one case as an example, which holds a 
middle place among these outrages, that of Burnand. 
This man established a glass manufactory in Mexico 
six or seven years ago ; it was attacked by the Liberal 
forces, destroyed, and he himself was covered with 
stabs from head to foot. Strange to say, he did not 
die of his wounds; but alarm and grief deprived his 
wife of her reason, and made his daughter subject 
to epileptic fits. In another case, by some extraordi- 
nary good-fortune, one of our countrymen actually got 
possession of 20,000 dollars as indemnity, and gave 
a receipt for the amount, which, by some unexplained 
means, fell into the hands of Marques, one of the 
chiefs of the reactionary troops, who immediately 
seized him, and demanded the dollars; and as they 
were not forthcoming on the spot, he ordered some 
of his men to take him away and shoot him early 
the next morning, which sentence would, there 
is no doubt, have been carried out if the friends of 
the unfortunate man had not paid the amount. We 
might fill several numbers of this periodical if we 
were to enumerate the whole of the murders, the 
| robberies, and the other outrages to which our coun- 

trymen have been subjected, and the least of which 
| would have been deemed a sufficient cause for war, if 

it had been perpetrated in a civilised country. 

The actual obligations of Mexico may be safely 
estimated at 200,000,000 dollars, nearly one-half of 
which is owing to British subjects. What the revenue 
may be, cannot be even guessed at, for so surely as 


a few thousand dollars are accumulated in either of 
the chief towns of the provincial governments, there 
ensues a scramble for them ; then, so far as the rights 
of the creditors are concerned, it makes no difference 
whether the local government spends this sum, or it 
is seized by a band of the armed brigands who swarm 
over the country almost as thickly as vermin in the 
sheepskins of those shaggy foreign mountaineers who 
infest the streets, and who are so audacious that a 
party of ten of them, not long since, actually stopped 
the railway cars running between Tucubaya and 
Mexico when within five hundred yards of the 
latter city, and robbed the passengers therein. If 
offences like this can be perpetrated with impunity, 
who can feel surprised that even the sacred character 
which attaches to the residence of the representative 
of Britain should have been set at nought by a brigand 
on a grand scale, when it held a prize so magnificent 
as 60,000 dollars, which had been deposited there on 
account of the bondholders? Then, again, the cus- 
toms-duties, on which foreigners must rely for the 
payments of their claims, are so absurdly heavy that 
most of the imported into the country never 
pay duty at all; they are smuggled in. The printed 
cottons, and other British manufactures entered at the 
custom-house at Vera Cruz, are charged with an 
import-duty ranging between fifty and one hundred 
and twenty per cent. Supposing the country were 
moderately tranquil, and the duties reduced to some- 
thing like a reasonable amount, a net sum of nine 
million dollars might be reckoned upon annually 
from the ports alone; but, unfortunately, this sup- 
poses honesty on the part of the Mexican officials, a 
quality in which they are deficient from the highest 
to the lowest. Even pr sme of the allied troo 
in the country in sufficient force to crush the 
marauding followers of all the individuals claiming 
to be Presidents, did not restrain the members of the 
———- now acknowledged by the French alone, 
rom continuing their exactions from foreigners, nor 
a them from anticipating the future revenues of 
exico by the sale of privileges, and everything else 
that can fetch its price. One company, it is asserted, 
and there is scarcely a shadow of doubt of the 
truth of the assertion, has been exempted from 
certain payments for the next ten years, which will 
amount in the aggregate to more than two million 
dollars in return for a present payment of 300,000. 
The very consideration with which the allies a 
to treat the government of Juarez, only encouraged it 
to continue the system of enforced loans, and requi- 
sitions for large sums have been served on several of 
the foreign houses; if these things were done while 
the forces of these Powers were in the country, what 
may we expect now that the Mexicans are left to the 
French only ? 


MERCATOR WITH THE MUSE 
I am a person of commercial pursuits, and my habits 
and tastes are those of a man of business who would 
as soon think of cultivating the Muse as of investing 
just now in United States stock at a premium, if any 


such thing there be. At our club the other day, 
Coupon of the Stock Exchange was observed to be 
more than ordinarily melancholy. 

‘He is composing the last lines of a volume of 
Poems of the Affections, which he purposes to bring 
forth next week,’ observed the Wit of the Gresham. 

‘Nay,’ said Coupon ; ‘I thank Heaven I never read 
two lines of poetry in the whole course of my life— 
far less composed them.” 

He considered his character as a man of judgment 
to be assailed, no doubt, by such an imputation, and 
therefore repudiated it with this uncommon vigour ; 
otherwise, two lines of poetry is really a very small 
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average. He must at least have learned The Busy 
Bee, I should think ; and I am almost confident that 
I once heard him repeat (not without pathos), in 
excuse for leaving his wine before midnight— 


Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise ; 


albeit that course of conduct has by no means secured 
Coupon from the ravages of indigestion. 

At all events, I, for my part, am not so violently 
opposed to poetry as my friend expressed himself to 
be; I can make shift to read Walter Scott when he 
is not too much upon scenery; and there are some 
things in Crabbe which, ’pon my life, might be 
almost written in prose, they are so true and intel- 
ligible; only when my little Miriam (I call her 
‘little,’ though she is eighteen now, and as like poor 
Mary, whom we lost, God bless her! as one sweet 
pea to another), when she reads Tennyson to me, 
I put my handkerchief over my eyes, to conceal 
my emotions, and go off to sleep like a lamb. The 
City Article of the Times may not, perhaps, have 
so much music in it, but, on the other hand, it 
has the faculty of peeing one awake. As for tra- 
velling with a book of poems about me (except for 
the express purpose of producing repose), I should 
as soon think of taking a lap-dog for a companion. 
Once in my life [ travelled in an omnibus with a man 
who had a verse-book in his hand, and the same 
occasion was the only one on which I ever had my 
pocket picked. A female may carry such a thing, but 
a male must be either mad or worse to do so. 

Such was my opinion up to Friday last, when I 
came up as usual by the morning express from Dover, 
where Miriam has inveigled me to take a house for 
the benefit of her father’s health; and not only a 
house, but horses, and a riding-master for herself, and 
a number of other unnecessary things, which, Heaven 
knows, I don’t grudge her, for what use is my money 
now but for her, dear girl, now that little Mary and 
my poor wife are both gone. 

ell, the child came as usual to the railway station 
to see papa off, and as usual, too, she had a book in 
her hand—for she is like her poor sister in that also, 
though where they got it from, goodness knows, for 
neither I nor her mother, sweet soul, was ever much 
of a reader. Miriam generally gets the 7'imes while I 
am securing my place, and hands it in to me just as 
the train is starting ; for I am never a moment earlier 
than is necessary, hating to kick my heels about the 
station, and lose precious time, as your occasional 
traveller almost invariably does. Upon this occasion, 
however, the Times was not to be got; the copies 
had been all bought up; and she reached out her 
tiny hand with a smile, as I sat in the otherwise 
unoccupied carriage, and gave me her book instead. 

shook my head at her, pretending to be very 
angry ; and, indeed, when I found that the volume was 
Last Poems, by Elizabeth B. Browning, and that the 
train was off, i was not very well pleased. However, 
as Miriam had left the thing for me, I took it up, 
and then perceived there was a book-marker in it; 
she works such things herself very prettily, with 
the words ‘Keep the place’ or ‘Open here’ upon 
them, and a long tag of ribbon or filigree to each. 
So the book opened at a poem called Little Mattie. 


Dead ! thirteen a month azo! 


it began. Now, I liked that line for two reasons: 
first, because it was written as folks speak in real 
life; it didn’t say that thirteen summers had passed 
over Mattie’s head, which could not have happened, 
as a poet will always have you believe, without the 
corresponding number of winters; and, secondly, 
because the line had a very particular interest for 


me, since my own little Mary died at almost the very 
same age ; and that was why Miriam marked it. 


Dead ! thirteen a month ago! 
Short and narrow her life’s walk ; 

Lovers’ love she could not know, 
Even by a dream or talk : 

Too young to be glad of youth, 
Missing honour, labour, rest, 

And the warmth of a babe’s mouih 
At the blossom of her breast. 

Must you pity her for this, 

And for all the loss it is, 

You, her mother, with wet face, 

Having had all in your case ? 


Yes; Heaven knows her mother did pity her; she 
nee her even unto death. The less of that child 

illed her. She never told me so; but from that 
miserable hour when we two closed our darling’s 
eyes, her own lost their light, and day by day she 
pined away. Her greatest pleasure after that was 
to talk with me about our darling. ‘Did I think 
she looked upon us down from heaven?’ she would 
ask ; and when I said: ‘ Perhaps, my dear, it may 
be so,’ she would answer : ‘I am certain.’ 

And now, she and Mary are together again—alas 
for me! 


Just so young but yesternight, 
Now, she is as old as death. 


That is a curious thought which has often struck me ; 
and how naturally is it expressed ! 


Meek, obedient in your sight, 
Gentle to a beck or breath 
Only on last Monday! 


There, again, how natural! That last is the very 
thing that we said, and indeed the very words, for 
ours was taken on a Monday too. 


Meek, obedient in your sight, 
Gentle to a beck or breath 

Only on last Monday! Yours, 
Answering you like silver bells 

Lightly touched! An hour matures ; 
You can teach her nothing else ; 

She has seen the mystery hid 

Under Egypt’s pyramid. 

By those eyelids pale and close, 

Now she knows what Rhamses knows. 


Cross her quiet hands, and smooth 

Down her patient locks of silk, 
Cold and passive, as in truth 

You your fingers in spilt milk 
Drew along a marble floor ; 

But her lips you cannot wring 
Into saying a word more-— 

*Yes, or ‘No, or such a thing. 
Though you call, and beg, and wreak 
Half your soul out in a shriek, 
She will lie there in default, 

And most innocent revolt. 


Ay, and if she spoke, may be 
She would answer, like the Son: 
‘What is now ’twixt thee and me !’ 
Dreadful answer ! better none. 
Yours on Monday, God’s to-day ! 
Yours, your child, your blood, your heart 
Called—you called her, did you say, 
Little Mattie, for your part ? 
Now already it sounds strange ; 
And you wonder, in this change, 
What He calls his angel creature, 
Iligher up than you can reach her. 


Ay, I have often thought of that, for we, too, 
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had a pet ‘name for our darling—a foolish, loving 
name. Everybody else has forgotten it, save 
Miriam and me. I am glad those people did 
not get in here at the last station; I am glad I am 
alone now with this little book. 


*Twas a green and easy world 
As she took it ; room to play, 
Though one’s hair might get uncurled 
At the far end of the day. 
What she suffered, she shook off 
In the sunshine ; what she sinned, 
She could pray on high enough 
To keep safe above the wind. 
If reproved by God or you, 
*Twas to better her, she knew ; 
And if crossed, she gathered still 
*Twas to cross out something ill. 


You, you had the right, you thought, 
To survey her with sweet scorn, 
Poor gay child, who had not caught 
Yet the octave stretch forlorn 
Of your larger wisdom! Nay, 
Now your places are changed so, 
In that same superior way, 
She regards you dull and low, 
As you did herself exempt 
From life’s sorrows. Grand contempt 
Of the spirits risen awhile, 
Who look back with such a smile. 


There ’s the sting of ’t. That, I think, 
Hurts the most a thousandfold, 
To feel sudden, at a wink, 
Some dear child we used to scold, 
Praise, love both ways, kiss and tease, 
Teach and tumble, as our own, 
All its curls about our knees, 
Rise up suddenly full grown. 
Who could wonder such a sight 
Made a woman mad outright. 
Shew me Michael with the sword, 
Rather than such angels, Lord! 


That is all the poem; but how true and beautiful! 
There was a funeral-hymn sung in church on the day 
our darling was buried, but it did not touch me nearly 
so much. Elizabeth Browning! I never heard of 
her before, and now it seems she is dead, poor thing. 
She must have had a large and loving soul. She 
must, said I here to myself, have known what it is to 
lose a child; but as I read on, I found this was not so. 
1 never did lose one, says she ; 


Yet my arm’s round my own little son, 
And Love knows the secret of Grief. 


She imagines what this loss is, all the same, and that, 
I suppose, is to be a real poet. 

Then I opened the little book here and there with- 
out being so well pleased. The authoress was, it 
seems, an enthusiastic politician ; a passionate admirer 
of the Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, 
and a number of other persons, of whom we in the 
City think more soberly. As for her translations, I 
never read the originals, and so they had little attrac- 
tion for me. There is an allegory which, I have 
since heard, all the critics are praising. It refers to 
the unhappy manner in which a poet must needs 
learn his trade; for unless a man is poor, and 
wronged, and despised, and suffers from the jaundice, 
he is not, it seems, in a fit condition to turn out good 
verses.. Here you have it, however; and it is called 
a Musical Instrument : 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat, 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


—= 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep, cool bed of the river ; 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 
And hacked and hewed, as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel, at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed, 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan— 
How tall it stood in the river !—- 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor, dry, empty thing, 
In holes, as he sate by the river. 


‘This is the way, laughed the great god Pan— 
Laughed while he sate by the river— 

‘The only way, since gods began, 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.’ 

Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river ; 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan. 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of man. 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, 
For the reed which grows never more again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


I daresay that the above is very clever. I never 
saw the great god Pan, myself, and if I did, [ doubt 
I should take him for the devil ; but the poem reads 
as though the writer had certainly seen him, which is 
a proof of her Art, I suppose. When a couple of men 
got in at Tunbridge, I was not sorry this time; one 
of these I knew—an intelligent fellow, officially con- 
nected with the Education Board—and a conversation 
arose between us, out of the boy that offered us some 
penny papers while the train stopped, concerning 
Ragged Schools. He was strong against the evils 
of indiscriminate charity, and, indeed, against all 
charity, as such, and, as it seemed to me, without 
sufficient pity for the involuntary beggars ; little 
children, for instance, who would much rather not 
beg if they could help it. 

* Nay,’ said he, ‘some would perish, doultless, if 
everybody made up their minds not to give; but 
it would be best in the end. The punishment of those 
who sent them out to beg is difiicult to inflict, and 
does not effect the desired object. The drunken 
parents or owners, who thus trade upon public 
sympathy, are like cowardly foes, who place their 
women and children in the front of the fight, to deter 
us from firing. We must fire, nevertheless.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said I, ‘rather make it penal to send children 
out to beg. Seize such, and make them children of 
the state, and grind the fathers—grind them—to pay 
for their bringing up.’ 

* Unconstitutional,’ 
inspector. 

* Fiddlestick’s end,’ said L. 

‘True,’ returned he ; ‘ but it is also very expensive.’ 

‘Not the cost of one of your useless three- 
deckers ’——. ‘ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ interrupted Redtape ; ‘but this 
is Red Hill, and my friend and 1 change here for 


remarked the government 
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Reading. Your views are quite Utopian, I assure 
you,’ said he, as we shook hands. 

Still, after they had left, I could not help repeating 
to myself (for the lines are easily learned) : 


Ragged children with bare feet, 

Whom the angels in white raiment 
Know the names of, to repeat 

When they come on you for payment. 
Ragged children, hungry-eyed, 

Huddled up out of the coldness 
On your doorsteps, side by side, 

Till your footman damns their boldness. 


In the alleys, in the squares, 
Begging, lying little rebels ; 

In the noisy thoroughfares, 
Struggling on with piteous trebles. 


Patient children—think what pain 
Makes a young child patient—ponder ! 


| looked into the little book again for these same lines, 
and then turned over another leaf or two. 

Lord Walter’s Wife. Umph; she was a bold woman, 
to give the tempter so much of her mind; and the 
author was bold to write it. That I must say for this 
lady: what she feels to be right, she says, upon all 
subjects. My Kate. Ah: a love-song, I suppose. 


She was not as pretty as women I know. 
Then it isn’t a love-song, and may perhaps be worth 


g- 
She was not as pretty as women I know, 
And yet all your best, made of sunshine and snow, 
Drop to shade, melt to nought, in the long trodden ways, 
While she’s still remembered on warm and cold days— 
My Kate. 


Now that very verse might have been written on 
Mary’s mother. Bless her sweet soul, I have some- 


times thought—only sometimes—that perhaps I was 
too much wrapped up in the child, and neglected— 
forgot to make much of—the wife. If I did so, God 
forgive me, as I know she did. 


Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace, 
You turned from the fairest to look on her face, 
And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth— 
My Kate. 


Such a blue inner light from her eyelids outbroke, 

You looked at her silence, and fancied she spoke ; 

When she did, so peculiar yet soft was the tone, 

Though the loudest spoke also, you heard her alone— 
My Kate. 

I doubt if she said to you much that could act 

As a thought or suggestion ; she did not attract 

In the sense of the brilliant or wise: I infer 

*Twas her thinking of others made you think of her— 
My Kate. 


She never found fault with you, never implied 

Your wrong by her right; and yet men at her side 

Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole town 

The children were gladder that pulled at her gown— 
My Kate. 

None knelt at her feet confessed lovers in thrall : 

They knelt more to God than they used—that was all. 

If you praised her as charming, some asked what you 

meant, 

But the charm of her presence was felt where she went— 

My Kate. 


The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude, 
She took as she found them, and did them all good. 
It always was so with her—see what you have : 
She has made the grass greener, even here—with her 
grave— 
My Kate. 


My dear one! when thou wast alive with the rest, 

I held thee the sweetest, and loved thee the best ; 

And now thou art dead, shall I not take thy part, 

As thy smiles used to do for thyself, my sweet heart-— 
My Kate. 


The train had stopped, and the porters were shout- 
ing. I suppose I got out mechanically, and was taken 
possession of by the cad of the ’bus in which I always 
travel. But I remember nothing of it. I know only 
that I reached my place of business with the little 
book still in my hand. The Last Poems of Elizabeth 
B. Browning, it is called. She has written many more, 
I understand. It does not do for a commercial man 
to be seen asking for such things, but I have told 
Miriam to get me the rest. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A LEAF. 


To explain thoroughly the philosophy of common 
things, sometimes requires deep scientific researches, 
Professor Faraday has proved this in his book, called 
The Chemistry of a Candle, and Dr Mantell has shewn 
the same thing in his History of a Pebble. We intend 
to follow the example of these distinguished men, by 

iving the reader a brief sketch of the ‘ Natural 

istory of a Leaf.’ Spring is upon us in good earnest. 
She comes garlanded with flowers, and the trees are 
pms on their new leaf-dress ; some account of the 
eaf, and of the position which it occupies in the 
great household of nature, may therefore, at this time, 
be acceptable to the reader. 

If we examine the young branches of a tree after 
it has been deprived of its leaves in autumn, we 
shall find that the various growths made during the 
year, have all attached to their sides and summits 
more or less elevated conical projections. These are 
the leaf-buds. The flower-buds will also be found 
there, if the tree has arrived at the reproductive stage 
of life; and these may be distinguished from the leaf- 
buds by their more swollen appearance and rounded 
summits. These new buds or points of vegetation 
and reproduction, contain within themselves the 
leaves and blossoms of the coming year, scientifically 
— in an embryonic condition ; that is to say, 
they contain miniature leaves and flowers, developed 
about a rudimentary axis, as may be readily proved by 
dissection, and the use of the microsco: Like the 
seed or germ from which the tree itself originated, 
they contain, in a rudimentary condition, the future 
growths of the tree; and as the outward envelopes of 
the seed are adapted to the soil, under cover of which 
it lies sheltered, so those of the bud are formed with 
reference to the atmosphere, and its exposure to cold 
and moisture ; for every pore is sealed up, and the 
air totally excluded from the young embryo leaves 
and blossoms within these buds, either by a copious 
development of tomentum or down, as in the ash and 
magnolia, or by gummy and resinous secretions, 
elaborated expressly for that purpose, as in the horse- 
chestnut and balsam-poplar. 

These scales or covering leaves which constitute the 
outer envelopes of the buds, must. be regarded as the 
very lowest type of leaf ; for the sap stagnates in the 
tissues, and all active vitality in the plant has nearly 
ceased, when they take their permanent winter's 
form. The last movements of the sap are probably 
towards those buds which are formed in spring, but 
matured in autumn, just before the tree is deprived 
of its foliage. Hence physiologists have very properly 
designated as autumnal sap this iar flow of the 
stagnating nutritive current. low temperature 
appears to be necessary to the life of these coverin 
leaves or scales, for as soon as the warm days 0 
spring commence, the conditions are no longer suited 
to their existence, and we see them separate from 
each other, and fall from off the ‘axis. 

It is not only interesting, but very instructive, to 
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watch the opening of the buds in spring, and to see 
the young leaves come out of their winter’s shelter. 
Exposure to the air, which is now mild and pleasant, 
will do them no harm. The services of the bud scales 
are no longer needed, and we see them drop one by 
one from the stem, just as you and I, reader, will be 
dropped one of these days, when our work is done. In 
the unfolding buds of the lilac and horse-chestnut, we 
may notice how nature gradually metamorphoses the 
scales or covering leaves of winter, into the nutritive 
or vegetative leaves of spring. In the lilac, the bud 
scale passes through intermediate stages of organic 
modification, into the lamina, or blade of the leaf; 
in the horse-chestnut it is gradually elongated, the 
fasciculus of woody fibre develops in its central 
portion, and'it passes gradually into a petiole, or leaf- 
stalk, from the summit of which the digitate leaflets 
peculiar to the horse-chestnut leaf develop as the 
vegetative power in the branch increases. 

e leaflets of the horse-chestnut, on first comin 
out of their winter’s bed, continue to have anal 
around them a warm blanket of tomentum, which 
they throw off as their surface enlarges, and they 
become accustomed to their new element, the atmo- 
sphere, for the fully developed leaf of this tree is 
invariably glabrous or smooth. In fact, all the young 
leaves which come forth from the buds during the 
unsettled weather of the month of April, are well 
clothed, in the majority of instances, by overcoats of 
silk or tomentum. Examine the young leaves of the 
beech, maple, or oak, and these facts will be found to 
be as here stated. When we see such provision made 
for the protection of the young leaves and blossoms 
just emerging from their winter’s bud, where they 
have been wrapped, as it were, in ‘swaddling clothes’ 
under air and water-tight roofs, securely sheltered 
from the storms of winter, and then the same spread 
abroad in the air, in all the glory of their vernal 
beauty, we cannot but admire the efficiency of that 
natural protection which has been afforded them; 
and surely we may with some reason, when assailed 
by storms and difficulties, the inevitable lot of all 
mortals, instead of giving way to desponding thoughts, 
cherish a manly and Christian courage, and trust in 
the ‘God who so clothes the grass of the field.’ 

We have now traced the leaf from the embryo 

period of its life in the bud till the time when it 
| throws off its gummy scales and downy overcoat, and 
| spreads out its bright green surface in the atmosphere 
of spring. But let us examine its structure more 
carefully, and in doing so, confine ourselves exclu- 
sively to the natural 
leaves or vegetative organs. 

A leaf, when fully formed, consists of two parts— 
namely, a petiole or foot-stalk, and an expanded por- 
tion, called the lamina or blade. It may be truly 
tegarded as an expansion of the bark and fibre of the 
shoot to which it is attached. At certain definite 
points along the shoot, called nodes, the wood-cells 
protrude themselves laterally in separate fibro-vas- 
cular bundles, and the union of these forms the leaf- 
stalk, the bark of which is continuous with the bark 
of the shoot ; at the top of the leaf-stalk, these fibro- 
vascular bundles separate from each other, and take a 
horizontal spread, the bark which covers them being 
at the same time developed and expanded. On the 
broad and conspicuous leaf-scars of the horse-chest- 
nut, the separate points of issue of the fibro-vascular 
bundles of the leaf-stalk are especially visible in the 
shape of six or seven little round black dots. 

A leaf may, therefore, be regarded as a contrivance 
by means of which the green absorbent surface of the 
plant is increased. In the leaves the sap is aerated, 
its superfluous water evaporated, and at the same 
time it is exposed to the chemical influence of the 
solar rays, and rendered nutritious. It is for this 
reason that the woody system of plants terminates in 
the leaves in a net-work of capillary vessels, by means 


istory of the ordinary green | 


~ which the sap is conveyed to all parts of the 
A few days ago, I took a seat in one of the public 
parks under the trees. They are now covered with 
another generation of leaves, and all of them will be 
soon in full summer- Every one of these leaves 
is now actively en in taking in nutritious gases 
from the atmosphere. The morning and evenin 
dews with which they are covered, the rains whi 
fall upon them from the clouds, are absorbed by them, 
and decomposed, as in a laboratory, and it is the 
same with the sap which they receive from the 
branches through the leaf-stalk, and which is con- 
veyed to all parts of the leaf by means of its veins, 
veinlets, and capillary vessels. These processes of 
absorption and evaporation are tly facilitated by 
the pores or openings on the colunis or skin of the 
leaf. These pores vary in figure and size on differ- 
ent plants. ey are, however, usually of an oval 
shape, with a slit in the middle. On the epidermis 
of the lily, they are unusually large, and their struc- 
ture may be readily examined, if the epidermis is 
carefully removed from one of the lily leaves, freed 
from all its green matter or chlorophyl, placed between 
two slips of glass with a drop of water between them, 
so as to give the object the requisite degree of trans- 
parency, and then examined with the microscope. 
The object of nature in introducing the sap into the 
leaf is to render it nutritious. The annual additions 
made of new shoots to the extremities and sides of 
the branches, and the formation yearly of a new 
woody stratum, which is deposited over the entire 
surface of the tree, all proceed from sap which was 
first rendered nutritious in the leaves. It is true 
that the roots, by the food which they absorb from 
the soil, contribute their part to the general structure ; 
yet the leaves are the principal architects. How 
many generations of leaves have been engaged in con- 
structing these trees! and now we have another race 
of leafy architects at work on them. There is some- 
thing to my mind inexpressibly pleasing in their 
now a green appearance. tee brief, yet use- 
ful, their lives! The poor dead leaf which we tread 
upon has expended life in our service! Where would 


_be our shipping, houses, furniture, if it were not for 


these timber-architects? 

But the leaves now put forth into the atmosphere 
have other work assigned them, besides the allotted 
task of constructing trees: they purify the atmosphere, 
It is well known that they emit oxygen gas when the 
sun shines upon them, Every perfect leaf is an organ 
of respiration, a breathing-mouth of the plant to 
which it belongs. Without the purifying influence 
exercised by the leaves on the air, we could not live. 
The oxygen of the atmosphere is consumed by burning 
and decaying bodies, and by the breathing of animals ; 
but continual streams of oxygen are poured again into 
the atmosphere through the pores of the leaves, and 
thus the supply is kept up. The carbonic acid or 
impure air given off by fires, by decaying bodies, and 
by animals, is the food of plants, and is removed from 
the atmosphere by their leaves. The leaves thus 
keep the air pure. 

When I think of the millions of leaves which, 
within the last few weeks, have expanded their young 
green surfaces in the air, all now at work, usefully 
employed in purifying the air, in building up trees, 
in forming edible fruits, and flowers also, to cheer us 
by their beauty as we travel along the pathway of 
life, it seems to me as if I were looking on a world of 
industry and well-directed life-energy; I see that 
instruments, apparently insignificant, are, in the hands 
of nature, employed to bring about the greatest and 
most important results. I see new beauty in leaves, 
and can learn a useful moral lesson from their life- 
history. 

But I must say something about the shape of the 
leaf. In this, we have an caine variety of figure and 
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desi, The pleasing aspect of the trees is t] 
onl by the en ten of leaf-drapery in —* 
they are clothed. There is something about these 
myriad differences in the shape of leaves, which is 
extremely perplexing and confusing, and much of 
the beauty of the foliage is a ey because 
the common law which pervades the whole of these 
leaf-forms is not understood. I have devoted several 
years of my life to the examination of the different 
varieties of leaves, and am satisfied that such a law 
does exist. In a future number of the Journal, some 
interesting facts disclosed by these investigations 
may be laid before the reader. It is enough for the 
present to say, that the varieties of leaf-form are 
produced by the more or less developed condition of 
the fibrous portion of their lamina, which constitutes 
their skeleton or framework. 

We come now to the last appearance in the Natural 
History of the Leaf, the autumn leaf-fall, which marks 
the close of its allotted period of life, and is generally 
preceded, at least in most of our trees and shrubs, b 
a change of colour. Who has not been struck wit 
the beauty of the woods in autumn, when the leaves 
change their colour, and from one dull uniform green 
become tinted with every variety of hue? A single 

ight’s frost will sometimes completely change the 
foliage of a forest, and render it a scene worthy of the 
poet's muse or the painter’s pencil. Now, what is the 
cause of these inimitable and endlessly diversified 
colourings of the leaves at the close of their brief but 
useful career ? 

The immediate cause lies in the lessened activity 
of the breathing organs or pores of the leaf, resulting 
from a loss of the illuminating and heating power of 
the solar rays. The days are shorter, and the nights 
longer ; the sun is nearer the horizon at mid-day, and 
his _ strike the horizon more obliquely. The 
natural stimulants of vegetation are thus withdrawn. 
The oxygen is no more given off by the leaf-pores, 
and the circulation of the sap through its lamina or 
blade ceases. The great natural process of de-oxida- 
tion not only stops, but is finally reversed. Oxygen 
is absorbed, and the chlorophyl, or leaf-green, slowly 
oxidizes itself, and becomes leaf-yellow, and leaf-red, 
or zanthophyl and erythrophyl. The colouring of leaves 
and fruits undoubtedly arises from the same cause. 


It is produced by a cessation of the deoxidating | 


process. It is indicative of a chemical change in the 
chlorophyl, or contents of the superficial cells, that 
substance which gives a green colour to the fruits and 
leaves. It shews maturity in both, and indicates that 
nutrition has ceased, that growth has culminated. 
This xanthophyl and erythrophy] contributes nothing 
to the nourishment of the leaf, and as no more 
carbonic acid is taken up from the atmosphere, the 
leaf soon dies, and at last falls from the stem. 

It is, however, worthy of note, that the leaf has 
fulfilled all its functions in the household of nature 
up to this point of time, and before it enters upon 
this last appearance. The leaves fall from the trees 
when their labours are finished, in forming the wood 
and bark of the season, in ripening the fruits and 
seeds, and when they have matured the buds in their 
axilla, so that the embryo leaves of the next year 
are securely sheltered from the storms of winter. 


THE RIVALS. 
A BALLAD OF THE YEAR 1857. 


I was young, I was fair, I was only seventeen ; 

There came a soldier-boy, who in the wars had been ; 

His beard was soft and curling, his eye was bright with fun, 
His manly cheek was tanned with the Balaklava sun, 

But he scarcely talked at all of the deeds he had done. 


His words were full of sense ; and a liking soon began ; 
Before a month I loved him as none but woman can, 


And I thought that he loved me, for he used to turn away, 

In a bashful, half-confused, and blushing sort of way, 

When our eyes chanced to meet, which was sometimes in 
the day. 


But alas ! the bright-blue sky was quickly clouded o'er— 
A rival maid appeared, whom he had met before ; 

She was stately as a queen, while I was slight and fair ; 
Her dark eyes flashed witi wit—I beheld with despair, 
That the love-dream I had built was a castle in the air! 


I was asked to the wedding, and I went to bid them joy, 

For I wished him to be happy, my gallant soldier-boy ; 

But when their troth was plighted, and the fatal knot was 
tied, 

And I saw the beaming face of the proud and brilliant 


bride, 
With the hero of my heart so loving at her side, 


Then the evil fiend of Jealousy inflamed my soul with sin, 

The blessing of my lips became a curse within ; 

My heart was seething hot with bitterness and gall ; 

My angry spirit bade me cease to think of them at all ; 

When I heard that they had quitted old England for 
Bengal. 


*T was in that frightful year when each night the Indian sky, 
Blood-red with conflagration, proclaimed disaster nigh, 
When half-concealed rebellion crept through the sepoy 


clan 

When the sacred Cakes of Mystery were passed from man 
to man, 

Till Mutiny upreared her head, and Massacre began ! 


And as I read the news of the miseries and fears, 

My secret malediction came sounding in my ears ; 

Would Heaven I could recall it, I prayed with many a vow; |} 

* Would I could quit my peaceful home, and take thy place, 
for thou, 

With thy beloved wife, art beleaguered in Lucknow !’ 


| Five weary months of drought and damp that gallant i 


little band, 
Thinned by disease, pressed by the foe, fought daily hand 
to hand ; 
My soldier manned the guns; his noble-hearted bride, 
Heedless of shot and shell exploding at her side, 
Tended the sick till well, or cheered them as they died. 


Upon Southampton pier I waited for the mail ; 

Her deck was thronged with widows, care-laden, sad, and 
pale ; 

One pale but lovely woman I sought amid the crowd ; 

No rivals now, but sisters, by the same sorrow bowed, 

Our mutual love lies buried in that gallant soldier's shroui. |} 


No cannon-shot, no sabre-eut had swept him from her | 
side, 
But with relief in actual view, he sank worn out, and 
1 ’ 
Yet Heaven to soothe that widowed heart hath kept a gift 
in store— 
She soon will be a mother; and, her suffering safely o'er, 
The babe shall have two mothers, since the father is uo | 
more ! A. L. 
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